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The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Lelaware  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  is  the  story  of  an  imDroved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of 
progress  under  the  National  Farm  Program  in  Lelaware  during  the  7  years  since 
it  was  started; 

INCOME;     Farmers  Make  More  Money — I939  cash  income  up  56  percent  from 
1932;  huying  power  1^2  percent"^^*^^1932;   farm  real  estate  values  in  19^0  up 
11  percent  from  1933;  9,176  acres  of  I9U0  wheat  protected  "by  c rop  insurance; 
$2,^9,615  loaned  "by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  193'^  to  1939; 
delDts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $109,098  under  Farm  Security  Administration 
de"bt  adjustment  service;   1,530,000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to 
needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION;  Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil —  10,500  Lelaware 
farmers  participated  in  the  1939  -^-'^  -orogram,  re-ores  en  ting  ahout  9^  percent 
of  the  State's  cropland;  8,636  acres  covered  "by  5-year  agreements  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1939;   72,200  trees  distributed  for  planting 
during  1939. 

SECURI TY ;     Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes — I32  farm  families 
received  rural  rehahili tation  loans  totalling  more  than  $92,500  from  I935  to 
19^0;  $9,878  made  in  grants  in  the  same  -Deriod;  10  tenant  families  started 
toward  ownership  "by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  8^7  miles  of  rural  electric 
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lines  to  serve  2,571  farm  families  made  possil:le  iDy  allotnents  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration — 1,539  i^ore  farms  getting  central  station 
electric  service  in  I939  than  in  1935. 

LB.IOCRACY:     Farmers  Help  Run  The  Programs — ^  county  AAA  offices  with 
ito  county  and  community  committeemen  administer  Lkk  program  locally;  3 
county  committees  and  2  tenant  purchase  committees  vrorking  on  program  of 
Farm  Security  Administration;  3  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and 
1  production  credit  association  in  operation;   2  county  land  use  planning 
committecB  formed* 
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CCNTSMTS 
Part  One;     Farm  Income 

Cash  farm  income  and  cash  income  from  principal  farm  products,  page  1^. 
Prices  of  farm  commodities,  -page  5- 
farm  purchasing  power,  pages  5  and  6. 
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Farm  Security  Administration  programs,  pages  15  -  I6  -  17. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  programs,  page  I7,  and  18. 

Part  Four;     Strengthening  Lemocracy  through  the  Farm  Programs 

Participation  in  A.'VA  programs,  page  I9  and  20  . 
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J'armer  committees  in  the  National  Farm  Programs,  page  20, 
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PART  ONE:     FARIvI  INCOME 


Delaware  farmers  in  1939  ^-^-^  5^  percent  more  cash  i  ncome  than  they  had 
in  1932,     Farm  cash  income  in  Lelaware  was  $18,710,000  in  1939.  Government 
payments  accounted  for  $998,000  of  this  amount  directly.     The  I939  cash  income 
was  22  percent  less  than  in  I929,  when  cash  income  was  $2U,000,000.  Cash 
income  in  I932  was  $12,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  "by  the  Droduccrs  of 
Delaware' s  most  important  farm  -oroducts  are  sho^n  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  I.     Cash  income  Received  by  Delaware  Farmers  for 

Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  19^2  and  in  1939 > 
 With  Amount  and  Percent  of  Change.  


;  Amount  of 

Percent  of 

Income  l/ 

Increase, 

Increase, 

Commodity 

Cash 

1939  over 

1939  over 

1932 

1932 

1932 

••  1939  2/ 

(Thousands  of  doll' 

irs) 

(Percent) 

Chickens  and  eggs 

U,36o 

6,521 

2,221 

51 

Milk 

2,312 

2,807 

21 

Truck  Crops 

1,251 

1,697 

ltH6 

36 

Apples 

720 

1,551 

831 

115 

Corn  and  hogs 

397 

7S7 

391 

98 

Wheat 

360 

71U 

35^ 

98 

Cattle  and  Calves 

335 

'  6^6 

301 

90 

Strawberri  es 

392 

5^+5 

153 

39 

Peaches 

126 

32^ 

198 

157 

I  1/    Because  farm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in  this 

I         table  are  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  most  part  figures  are  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  but  there  arc  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a 
crop  year  basis  for  I932,     All  income  figures  in  this  tsble  exclude 

'         Government  payments. 

i  i/  Preliminary. 

i  ^or  the  country  as  a  v/hole  cash  farm  income  in  1939.  including  G-overn- 

'  ^ent  payments,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  was 


$U, 682,000,000  in  I932  and  $8,5^0,000,000  in  I939,  including  $807,000,000 
in  G-ovemment  payments. 

Prices  of  IFarm  Commodities 

Better  prices  for  Delaware' s  leading  farm,  commodities  have  put  more  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,     The  improvement  in  prices  received 
by  Lelaware  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


TABLE  II,  Average  Prices  Heceivcd  "by  Lelaware  Farmers 
 for  Com.modities  Listed,  in  19^2  and  in  1939* 


Commodity 

Uni  t 

1932  , 

1939  1/ 

( Ijollsrs; 

(Iiollars) 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt. 

1.60 

2.00 

Hogs 

cwt. 

5.00 

7.U0 

Beef  cattle 

cwt. 

U.65 

7.^0 

Veal  calves 

cwt. 

6.60 

9.90 

Sheep 

cwt. 

2.95 

"^.U5 

Lambs 

cwt. 

6.00 

9.10 

Wheat 

hu. 

.57 

.8U 

Com 

hu. 

.^5 

.63  2/ 

Oats 

"bu. 

.32 

.U6 

Potatoes 

hu. 

."^■^ 

.95 

Apples 

"bu. 

.69 

.70 

Peaches 

hu. 

.60 

.95 

Wool 

Ih. 

.097 

.25 

Butter 

Ih. 

.2U 

.27 

Chickens 

Ih. 

•135 

,162 

%gs 

doz. 

.132 

.199 

1/  Preliminary 

2/    Includes  loan 

corn  at  average 

loan  value. 

Farm 

Purchasing  Poi?'er 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  I929 

to  1932,  but  farm  income  declined  more.     From  I932  to  I939  there  was  an  increase 

"both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  hy  farmers,  hut  farm  income  increased  more. 

Tl^us  farm  buying  power  fell  off  from  I929  to  I932  and  climihed  up-ard  from  I932 
to  1939^ 
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For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  "buying  power  in  1939  ■■'as  172 
percent  as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  I929  level.     In  other  words, 
farmers  ?fere  alDle  to  "buy  ahout  as  much  in  1939  as  in  I929  and  72  percent  more 
than  in  I932. 

In  Delaware  farm  Durchasing  po^-;or  in  1939  '"as  lU2  percent  as  much  as 
in  1932  and  98  percent  of  the  I929  level.     Thus  Delaware  farmers  in  I939 
were  in  a  position  to  "buy  U2  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in 
1932  and  only  2  percent  less  than  in  1929, 

The  farmer's  "buying  power  can  also  "be  shown  hy  the  unit  exchange  value 
of  farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  hy  farmers  to  rrices 
paid  "by  farmers  for  com.modities  used  in  living  and  production.     While  this 
measurement  is  not  avail-hlc  on  a  State  hasis,  Delaware  farmers  naturally 
benefited  from  Nation-wide  imr.rovGment  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  r)roducts. 

For  all  farm  commodities,   the  unit  exchange  value  ^^as  26  percent  higher 

I  in  1939  than  in  I932,     The  following  tahle,  comr)-ring  19^9  and  I932,  shows 

the  unit  exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of 

farm  commodities  that  are  imioortant  in  Delaware: 

TABLE  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value  i/  of  all  Earm  Products  and  of 
 Specified  G-rouDs  of  Commodities  Important  in  Delaware.   


^11  farm  products 
Meat  animals 
^air^-  products 
Chickens  and  eggs 


Percent  of  Ba 

5  0  Period 

:  Percent 

I9IO-I91U 

:  Change 

1932  : 

1939 

:  1939  over 

:  1932 

61 

77 

+26 

59 

•^91 

78 

S6 

+10 

77 

7S 

+  1 

prices  received  to  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  living  and  production,  I9IO-.IU  hase. 
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Farm  Real  Estate  YnluPs 

Gains  in  farm  incoDe,  prices,  and  "buying  power  have  *Decn  reflected  in 
rising  real  estate  values  on  Lela^^/are  farns.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933 
the  value  of  farm  real  estate  T^as  only  SO  percent  of  the  period  hefore  the 
World  War,      From  this  Iof  Doint  the  est"^* mated  value  per  acre  in  Lelavzare 
rose  to  89  percent  of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  March  19^0.    Thus  Lelav/are 
farmers  found  their  real  estate  worth  ahout  11  percent  more  early  in  I9H0  than 
in  the  first  part  of  1933- 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  19^0  farm 
real  estate  values  rose  to  S5  percent  of  the  level  hefore  the  World  War, 
compared  vdth  only  73  percent  of  pre-^ar  in  the  year  ending  March  1933*  The 
16  percent  gain  from.  1933       19^  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unhroken 
decline  in  the  value  of  farm  real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosures,  Sales,  ajid  Bankmptcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  19 3^,  there  were 
nore  voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  Lelav/are  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  hankruptci es. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Lelaware  farms  were  17*9  per  thousand  for 
the  year  ending  March  1939.  compared  vdth  lU.7  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  I933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  num.her  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined 
from  25.0  for  the  year  ending  March  I933       ^^^7  9*3  thousand  for  the  year 

ending  March  1939, 

Farm  TDankruptci es  in  Lolaware  dropped  from  a  total  of  k2  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  I933,  to  9  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I939.. 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  salus  and  trades  of  fams 
rose  from  I6.8  vcr  thousand  in  the  year  I933  to  2S.2  per  thousand  in  the  year 
j    ending  March  1939 »  and  forced  sale  of  farms  declin^^d  fron  5^.1  P^r  thousand 
I    to  16.8  per  thousand  in  the  same  Deriod;   fami    hankraptci es  in  the  entire 
country  decreased  76  percent  frcn  1933  1939- 
All  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Gontrihute  to  Income  Iirrprovemcnt 

Farmers  of  Lela-rare  received  $U65,000  in  conservation  payments  under 
the  1937  progrsjn,  $579,75^  under  the  I93S  progrsm,  and  an  estimated  $667,^79 
under  the  1939  program,  including  county  association  cxocnses. 

In  addition,  ^jnder  the  Price  Adjuetmont  Act  of  1938  farmers  of  the 
State  received  an  estimated  $122, BOX  in  parity  payments  on  their  1939 
t  production. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  I939  conservation 
I   program  totaled  $505,179»199 »  iiicluding  coirnty  association  expenses. 
Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  I9U0  program  in  Lelaware,  U56  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
9,176  acres  for  a  production  of  117,379  hushels  of  wheat.     Premiums  paid  in 
amounted  to  14,583  "bushels,  as  of  May  3I,  I9U0.     Under  the  I939  program,  7.9 
policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  22,208  hushels  of  wheat  on 
1|755  acres,     A  total  of  S^l  hushels  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  668  "bushels 
returned  to  ik  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  19^0. 
lederal  Credit  Aids  A£:riculture 

Farmers  in  Lelaware  ohtained  $2,U89,6l5  in  loans  from  institutions 
}    under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933, 

through  Lecemher  3I,  I939,     In  addition,  credit  ^.-as  advanced  to  a  considerable 


number  of  farmer  cooperatives  and  -orivately  organized  agricultural  financing 
institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Ealtimcre,  maMng  long-torm  first  mortgage 
loans,  had  $830,251  outstanding  in  LelaT^are  on  Lecember  31 ,  1939*  including 
loans  made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad.nini  strati  on.  In 
addition,  $Ul2,200  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans 
^rere  outstanding  on  that  date. 

From  193^  to  1935  almost  85  percent  of  Federal  land  "bsmk  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  Lelaware  Tiore  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935* 
some  52  Delaware  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  t)urchased  farms,  using  credit 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltim.ore  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation,  rhich  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commi ssicnc^-r  loans,  to  finance 
the  purchases.    This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  term.s  of  farms  which  had 
been  acquired  by  these  agencies. 

The  Lelaware  Production  Credit  Association  operating  in  the  State  has 
made  1,852  loans  aggregating  $1,021,500  since  their  organization  in  Lecember 
1933*    These  associations  make  loans  for  all  tyT3es  of  short-term  farm  operations. 
Loans  outstanding  on  Lecember  31,  totaled  $189,692. 

The  Baltimore  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers'  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  farm  business  associations.     On  Lecember  3I,  1939 »  the 
Baltimore  Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  one  Lelaware  coo-perative  aggregating 
$6,S8U. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual 
farmers  and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loans 
^d  discounts  from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 


tration,    Lanr".  iDank  loaiis  outstanding  on  LeccmlDer  3I,  I939,   totaled  $1 , 905 ,000,  OOC 

Land  Bank  Conrdssioner  loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations 

loans 

numlDering  52g  ,  in  6  years  -i?dG  1,  312 ,000 /aggregating  $1 ,       , 000 , 000 ;  in  the 
same  period  the  12  district  iDanks  for  coop-  rativcs  and  the  Central  Bank  made 
6,86g  loans  aggregating  $^91 ,0U7 , 000. 
Lel^t  Adjustment 

In  Lelavrare,  153  farmers,  through  the  Farm.  Leht  Adjustment  Service  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  dehts  through  agreem.ent  '^ith 
their  creditors  hy  $109,098  in  the  period  Septemher  1,  19^5,  to  Lecemher  3I, 
1939,  a  deht  reduction  of  18.6  percent.     As  a  result  Lolaware  farmers  have 
been  ahlc  to  pay  $3,815  in  hack  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v;hole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  dehts 
T3y  adjustments  totaling  $8U,9U2,79g  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  heen 
a'ble  to  pay  more  than  $U, 860,000  in  hack  taxes. 
Oomraodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Com  and  y/heat  loans  serve  to  protect  smd  stahilize  farm  income,  help 
to  stahilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  -protect  hoth  consumers  and 
producers  against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure. 

In  the  United  States  as  a.  --/hole,  70,000  --^heat  producers  ohtained  loans 
on  their  1938  crop,   totaling  ahout  $^5,000,000  on  85,700,000  hushels  of  --heat, 
and  ahout  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  hushels  of  their  I939  crop 
under  loans  totaling  ahout  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  ^;rheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  v/orld  market.     In  the  fiscEil  year 
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which  ended  June  30,  1939,  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  progrsjn,  IIS 

!    million  hushels  of  v^^heat  were  sold  for  exDOrt,     Of  this  amount,  e^pcirt  of 

i 

glj  million  hushels  was  assisted  directly  hy  the  export  program.     From  July  1 
'     through  Leoemher  3I,  1939*  sales  for  export  of  apDroi^dinately  2l|^  million 

iDushcls  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted  "by  the  continuing 
1    export  programs. 

How  the  wheat  i::rogram  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  August  193^ 
average  U,  S.  farm  price  V'zas  3U  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August 
1939 >  the  U,  S.  price  was  ahout  3  cents  acovo  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool 
is  normally  ahout  3O  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the 
U.  S.  farmer  v/as  receiving  ahout  33  cents  a  "bushels  more  for  his  wheat  than 
if  his  price  had  "been  hased  on  the  world  price, 
\    Monies  tic  Consum.ption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distrihution  sjid  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products 
^as  "brought  ahout  through  two  typos  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distrihution  to  needy  familirs  through  State  welfare  agencies,  ond  the  Food 
Order  Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  "buying  power  directly  into  the 
hands  of  low-income  families. 

In  Lelaware  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3O,  1939,  1,530,000  pounds 
of  surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  "by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  compared  with  a  total  of  1,970,079,155  pounds  distri"buted  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  sejne  period, 

J 


I 
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PART  TWO:     CONSERVATION  AND  WISE  USE  OE  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Income  imDrovement  and  conservation  of  ne.tural  resources  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  in  Lelaware  since  1933- 

Under  the  first  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  153^  aTDout 
i|,000  Delaware  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  c  ropland,  ahout  51  percent, 
or  275|20G  acres,  was  covered  hy  aTDToli cations  for  payments.    A  total  of 
21,^3^  acres  was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops,     Soil-huilding  practices 
were  put  into  effect  on  ahout  76,200  acres  as  follows:    New  seedings  of  legumes 
and  legijme  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  — 
70,905  acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications  —  5»2S2  acres;  and  forest  tree 
plantings  —  I3  acres. 

Delaware  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  .'lAA 
programs.     There  were  5,931  Payees  in  the  I937  program  and  9,67s  in  the  I93S 
program.    Applications  for  payments  covered  397,277  acres,  or  67  percent  of 
the  cropland  in  the  State,  mder  the  I937  program  and  U80,600  acres,  or  S3 
percent  of  the  cropland,  under  the  I93S  program. 

Soil-huilding  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows 
under  the  AM  programs  for  I937  and  I93S: 


Unit 


1937 


193g 


i^ew  seedings 

Green  manure  and  cover  crops 
J'orest  tree  practices 
J'ertilizer  and  lime  applications 
Artificial  reseeding  of  pastures 


acres 
tons 
Ihs.  of 
seed 
lin.  ft. 


acres 


acres 


115,622 
35,952 


5U 

20,U50 


166, U05 
95,0S5 


31 

29,iUg 


Terracing 


100 
6,000 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075,000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 
25,2UU,000  acres.     Fertilizer  and  lime  aDDli cations  totaled  5,5^7,000  tons. 
Forest  tree  -oracticcs  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  ahout 
2,205,000  acres.    Protected  summer  fallov/,  strir)  cropping,  contour  farming, 
and  listing  were  carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  \7as  carried  out 
to  the  extent  of  392,036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Lela-^^are 
farmers  have  signed  5-ysa.r  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
comiDlGte  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of 
■uecenber  3I,  1939,  101  farms  including  8,636  acres  were  operating  under  such 
agreements.     This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC 
camp  soil  conservation  work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  "by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State  Extension  Service. 

Approximately  k.E^O  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cr^p-ping  have  heen 
purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited, 
principally  forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  U8, 267, 000  acres  of  farm 
land  in  82,000  farms  were  covered  hy  ^-^ye^r  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  up  to  June  30,  1939«     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas 
now  include  68,8^7,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Listricts,  numbering  217, 
covered  a  comhined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000 
acres  of  land  hy  January  1,  19^0,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of 
organization.    Within  the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 
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A-oproximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  crop-oing 
j  have  "been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better 

I  suited,  principally  forestry  and  grazing. 

I 

r 

]l  Forest  Conservation  and  Bef prestation 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  12,000  farns  in  Lelaware  contain 
fi'  wccdland,  and  farn  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  23^,000  acres,  or 
about  26  percent  of  the  State's  far:-.i  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  Duhlic  and  private  lands 
in    Lelaware  have  he en  advancing  rapidly  fr^n  1932  to  igUO.    Under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law,  which  r)rovides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  producti'^^n  and 
i  distrilDution  of  trees,  72,200  trees  v/ere  distrihuted  for  planting  on  farm 
i  lands  during  19  ,"^9«    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm 
^'  lands  under  agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
alDout  175  million  acres  in  kO  States.     More  than  12  million  acres  have  "been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  nations!  forests  since  March  I933,  ahout  2^ 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22 
years.    Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service 
Txurseries  were  planted  during  I939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterhelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  heen  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  -orovide 
::)rotection  for  ahout  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  pro- 
Section  is  especially  needed. 


I 
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A^out  3lU,000  trees  vrere  r)lanted  on  farm    lands  in  I938  in  the  farm 
forestry  TDrograi.i  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees 
v/ere  distributed  for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooiDcration 
through  the  Clarke-McNary  law. 

Under  the  AAA  "orogram  in  193^  ahout  55,^^5  acres  of  farm  land  viere 
nlanted  to  forest  trees. 


I 
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PART  THREE}     OREilTER  SECURITY  AI?L  BETTER  LIVING-  OH  THE  LAND 

Aside  from  the  urogram  designed  to  lorovide  greater  equality  of  incone 
for  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  Nation-wide  conservation  practices,  sT^ecial 
fi|  attention  has  heen  given  to  more  needy  farm  fanilies  requiring  additional 
aid  to  "becono  self-supioorting.     Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to 
low-income  farmers  suffering  from  such  advditional  handica"Ds  as  drought,  poor 
faming  practices,  worn-out  or  inadequate  land,  lansound  tenure  conditions, 
or  overwhelming  deht, 

Erom    1935  to  I9U0  in  Lelaware,  the  Earm  Security  Administration  aided 
132  farm  families  with  rural  rehalDi litation  loans  aggregating  $92,500  to 
enai)lc  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  hecom-e  self-sur)ioorting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  -^lans  in  1939,  1^)1 
reha"bilitation  "borrowers  in  Delaware  had  an  average  net  income  of  $739* ^7 
"oev  family  as  compared  with  $577.00  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  FSA  for 
heir),  an  increase  of  28  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over 
and  al)ove  all  delDts  from  $101, U2g  to  $119,972,  a  gain  of  18  percent  in  the  same 
period.    Thus  those  families  had  added  $18,729  to  the  wealth  of  their  communi- 
ties and  increased  their  own  annual  income  hy  a  total  of  $l6,U29,    The  typical 
rehalDili tation  family  in  Lelaware  has  borrowed  $853.44  and  already  has  rer)aid 
$l4l.2g,    Lelaware  rehahili tation  horrowcrs  in  I939  produced  $42,190  worth  of 
soods  for  home  consumption,  comr)ared  with  $25,985  worth  "before  entering  the  Earm 
J;   Security  Administration  r^rogram.     In  I939  these  families  canned  an  average  of 
^35  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ver  family,  for  home  consumption;  r)roc!.uced 
^  average  of  522  gallons  of  milk  -oer  family;  and  an  average  of  3I.67  tons  of 
forage  r^er  family. 
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At  the  close  of  1939  >  ^7  I'elaware  families  had  received  grants  for 
,  _.ergency  relief  aggregating  $9,S7S. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  10 
tenant  familic-s  in  Delaware  as  of  Lecemhor  31»  1939*  aggregating  $Ul,383. 

Kin  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  I935  to  19^0,  the  Farm  Security 
mistration  aided  approximately  800,000  farm  families  with  rehahilitation 
loans.    By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  360,000  of 
these  "borrowers  covered  "by  a  survey  in  1939  '^^^  increased  their  net  worth 
over  and  ahove  all  dehts  hy  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for 
home  consumption  hy  6U  percent.     The  average  horrower  reported  increasing 
his  net  worth  "by  more  than  $230. U2  since  coming  into  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehahilitation  loans  totalling 
more  than  $370,000,000  since  1935.     Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for 
a  period  of  5  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who 
could  not  get  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  more 
than  $130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at 

least  80  percent  of  these  loans  will  he  collected.  Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act, 
loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678  tenant  families  by  Dec.  31,  1939^ 

By  June  30 ,  1939,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made 
allotments  in  Delaware  aggregating  $895,037  for  the  construction  of  8ll-7  miles 
of  line  to  serve  2,571  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  1939,  3,^30,  or  3O.9  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  Sotate,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  1,791,  or  17.3  percent  having  central 
station  service  before  the  REA  "began  operations  in  1935.     This  is  a  net  increase 

I 

of  1,639 

farms  or  91*5  percent.     Surveys  showed  that  6C  percent  of  Delaware  farm 
served  "by  REA  lines  have  washing  machines;  75  percent  have  electric  irons;  38 
percent  have  electric  vacuum  cleaners?  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric 


chick  "brooders  and  looultry  lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  "beginning  of 
the  program* 

There  was  one  REA-financed  rural  electric  system  in  the  State  "by 
SertcmlDer  1,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939»         Rural  Electri- 
fication Administrati-on  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.    Already  U00,»000  farms  have  heen  connected  to  REA-sponsored  lines  , 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  num"ber  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  to  the  present 
tine.    Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  hy  January  1, 
rigto,  compared  with  10. 9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 
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PART  FOUR:     STRENGTHENINa  DEMOCRACY  THROUGH  THE  FARM  PROGRSMS 

Leraocracy  has  "been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  Programs 
from  1933  to  the  present •     Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsi- 
"bility  for  local  administration. 

Nearly  6  million  of  the  Nation^ s  6, SCO, 000  farmers  are  loarticipRting  in 

the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  Lelaware  and  in 

the  United  States  since  the  A.IA  hcgan  in  1933  ^^-^  follows: 

Lelaware  United  States 

Nur.her  of  contracts 
acceiDted  hy  AM 


1933  6g7  1933  1,625,912 

193^  912  193U  3,105,110 

1935  lM3h  1935  3,399,779 

19361/  7U0  19361/  291,652 


1/    Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  "before  January  6,  1936. 


Delaware  United  States 

Number  of  payees  under 
the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program 


1936  3,982  1936  3,.^go,)4U7 

1937  5,931  1937  3,7^3,90^ 
193B  9,67s  193s  5,2Ug,796 
1939  10,500  1939  5,76U,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  Lelaware  farmers  show  the  demand  for 
^^11  application  of  the  AAA  programs.   Im-oort-ant  referenda  in  which  Lelaware  farmers 
participated  were  as  follows: 
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Nature  of  Referendum 

Date 

Votes  of  Partici-^ 

Dating  Farmers 
For    :  Against 

Percent 
For 

Corn-hogs 

Oct. 

193^ 

206    :  1 

99.5 

Wheat 

May, 

1935 

UU2    :  50 

90 

Corn-hogs 

Oct. 

1935 

'     757    :  166 

82 

In  Delaware  in  l^kO  there  were  I5  memhers  and  alternates  of  co^onty  AAA 
committees  and  125  memhers  and  alternates  of  communitj^  AAA  committees  which 
administer  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.     There  were  also  3 
county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  2  county 
tenant  mrchase  committees.     Cooperating  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  were 
3  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  1  Production  Credit  Association. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  under  State  laws 
farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  oxoress  their  preferences  hoth  as  to  x)lan- 
ning  and  operations  within  the  District,  By  means  of  these  Districts  farmers  can 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines  with 
technical  assistance  often  heing  furnished  "by  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  Planning  hy  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  prohloms,  and  how 
rederal.  State,  and  local  s^ricultural  services  can  "best  be  aToplied.  Representa- 
tive farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  memhcrs  of  "both  county  and  community 
planning  committees.     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning  what  all  public 
agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  Delaware  two  ccanty  Land  Use  Planning  Commiittces,  with  29  farmers  members, 
Webeen  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  19^0, 
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^  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  135,000  farmers  served  on 

nllrcommi ttees;  there  were  2,907  I-ebt  Adjustment  Committees;  l,2g9  Tenant  Purchase 
Committees;  and  ^approximately  1,500  committees  for  rchahili tati '"^n  loans;  al)out 
3,700  active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  52B  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions; approximately  37O  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized  or 
in  the  process  or  organization. 

There  were  aiDproximately  19,000  farm.ers  "by  the  end  of  1939"^ participating  . 
as  members  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  memhcrs  of  con- 
muni  ty  Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 


